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By the morning of the 28th we had fairly rounded Rekan,
and drove southwards before the gale for Bedaa'. The line of
coast was all along steep, but of inconsiderable height; five or six
villages, the abodes of fishermen., intervene between the cape
and Bedaa1, opposite which we arrived towards evening. Elm-
Khamees went on shore to pay his compliments to the chief and
prepare a lodging; but the hour was late, and I preferred re-
maining on board the night. Next morning my companion
returned to fetch me, and we waded together across a wide
sandy reach til] we entered Bedaa', the principal town of Katar
at the present da}^

It is the miserable capital of a miserable province. To have
an idea of Katar, my readers must figure to themselves miles
on miles of low barren hills, bleak and sun-scorched, with
hardly a single tree to vary their dry monotonous outline :
below these a muddy beach extends for a quarter of a mile sea-
wards in slimy quicksands, bordered by a, rim of sludge and
seaweed. If we look landwards boyond the hills, we see wluit
by extreme courtesy may be called pasture laud, dreary downs
with twenty pebbles for every blade of grass ; and over this
melancholy ground scene, but few and far between, Hi tie
clusters of wretched, most wretched, earth cottages and palm-
leaf huts, narrow, xigly, and low; these are the villages, or rather
the "towns" (for so the inhabitants style them), of Katar.
Yet poor and naked as is the land, it has evidently something
still poorer and nakeder behind it, something in short even
more devoid of resources than the coast itself, and the inhabi-
tants of which seek here by violence what they cannot find at
home. For the villages of Katar are each and all carefully
walled in, while the downs beyond arc lined with toweis, and
here and there a castle "huge and square" makes with its little
windows and narrow portals a display of strength hardly less., HO
it might seem, superfluous than the Tower of London in the
nineteenth century. But these castles are in reality by no
means superfluous, for Katar has wealth in plenty, and there
are robbers against whom that wealth must be giuirded.

Whence comes this wealth amid so much apparent poverty,
and in what does it consist ? What I have just described is, so
to speak, nothing hut the heaps of rubbish and the rubbishy